4i4           GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TYPES
In the same family one child is introverted, and another
extraverted.
Since, in the light of these facts, the attitude-type,
regarded as a general phenomenon having an apparently
random distribution, can be no affair of conscious judgment
or intention, its existence must be due to some unconscious,
instinctive cause, The contrast of types, therefore, as a
universal psychological phenomenon, must in some way
or other have its biological precursor.
The relation between subject and object, considered
biologically, is always a relation of adaptation, since every
relation between subject and object presupposes mutually
modifying effects from either side.   These modifications
constitute the adaptation.     The typical attitudes to the
object, therefore, are adaptation processes.    Nature knows
two fundamentally different ways of adaptation, which
determine the further existence of the living organism ;
the one is by increased fertility, accompanied by a relatively
small degree of defensive power and individual conserva-
tion ;  the other is by individual equipment of manifold
means  of self-protection,  coupled  with   a  relatively in-
significant fertility.    This  biological contrast seems not
merely to be the analogue, but also the general foundation
of our two psychological modes of adaptation.    At this
point a mere general indication must suffice; on the one
hand, I need only point to the peculiarity of the extravert,
which constantly urges him to spend and propagate him-
self in every way, and, on the other, to the tendency of the
introvert to defend himself against external claims, to
conserve himself from any expenditure of energy directly
related to the object, thus consolidating for himself the
most secure and impregnable position.
Blake's intuition did  not err when he described  the
two forms as the "prolific" and the "devouring"1.   As is
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